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Versatile New Projector for Filmstrips or Slides. Bell & Howell’s Specialist 
multi-purpose projector handles a variety of requirements: single or double 
frame filmstrips or 2x2 slides. Runs manually or accepts Selectron tray- 
loading changer. Adapts quickly to sound with DuKane Recordmaster. 


| Here are the latest 
developments in fine teaching tools 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


Filmosound 385 Specialist is famous for 


+ ri Owe : i amplifier and speaker power, jeweled 
parts for longer life, flickerless projection. 
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Bell & Howell JAN shines in auditoriums, Bell & Howell Specialist tape recorder has New Robomatic projector changes slides 
throws twice as many light units as a “Miracle 2000” sound system. Ideal automatically at the interval you select, 
standard 1000-watt, 25-hour projector. recorder for music and classroom use. remotely controlled from any position. 


See your Audio-Visual dealer or write Bell & Howell, 7189 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. In Canada: Bell & Howell Ltd., Toronto 
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Some EMPHASIS on the role of the 
audio-visual coordinator, it seems 
to us, is long overdue. Next month 
the following contributors will dis- 
cuss this vital focus where AV know!- 
edge is applied in the classroom: 


Wanda Daniel (Grosse Point, 
Mich.) defines the role of the AV 
coordinator; Carlton Erickson and 
Joseph Murphy (Connecticut) relate 
how a cadre of building coordinators 
was developed through state leader- 
ship; Nat Williams (Lubbock, 
Texas) makes a statement on the 
importance of the coordinator from 
the superintendent’s point of view. 


Edgar Lane recounts how Dade 
County (Florida) provided AV rep- 
resentatives in its 140-odd schools 
with DAVI membership, and what 
this meant toward building up AV 
services. Jay W. Tyrrell, writing on 
in-service training, makes some 
pointed remarks about a prevalent 
situation, but at the same time offers 
solutions. 


Watch April also for convention 
coverage and summer school courses 
in audio-visual education. 


Photo Credits . . . Pages 68, 69, 70, 
courtesy Aurora (Ill.) Public Schools, 
East Side, from The Community 
Classroom. 

Pages 72, 73, 74, courtesy Mary 
M. Hooker School, Hartford, Conn. 
Photos by Edward Saxe. Pupils ex- 
plaining mock-up, by Hank Murphy. 
Hartford Times. 

Page 75, courtesy Chamber of 
Commerce, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Pages 76, 77, courtesy CBS Televi- 
sion. Seminole Indian photo by Reela 
Films, Inc. 

Page 79, by Bernice Clark, Detroit. 

Page 80, two top, courtesy Hill and 
Knowlton. Bottom, from The Com- 
munity Classroom, Aurora East Side 
Schools. 

Pages 81, 82, 83, courtesy James 
D. Lawson, Butler, Pa.; vignette, 
page 81, NEA Journal. 

Art spots, pages 89, 90, 94, cour- 
tesy Coronet Films. 
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Finds AVI Top Heavy 


I thought the title, /nstructional 
Materials, was a fine one. As I look 
through AupIo-VIsuAL INSTRUCTION 
{for October and November] I find 
that the magazine is now what most 
people think of in connection with 
that name — projection, projection, 
projection. With or without sound. 
I for one do not believe that audio- 
yisual means just that . . . Let’s mix 
the articles a little. Give the projec- 
tion machine its due, but let’s not 
over-due it. —Bev. W. Morant. 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 


About the Authors 
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Public Schools, East Side. 


The Capitol Dome as depicted on our 
cover by Hank Black, Washington art 
student, is a reminder that DAVI is 
practicing what it preaches this 
month. Resources of the national 
community plus those of its capital 
have been integrated in the conven- 
tion curriculum. We hope those who 
came will find a rewarding experi- 
ence in the field trips, exhibits, 
demonstrations, and resource persons 
from all parts of the country; for 
the stay-at-homes we promise first 
reports (while impressions ure still 
vivid) in the April issue. 
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Early American Civilizations (Mayon, Aztec, Incan) 
(1% reels) (Grades 5-12) 


Bicycle Safety Skills 
(1 reel) (Grades 3-9) 


Life of A Primitive People (Africa) 
(1% reels) (Grades 4-9) 


The Truck Farm 
(1 reel) (Grades 1-6) 


How Trees Help Us 
(1 reel) (Grades 1-6) 


The String Trio 
(1 reel) (Grades 7-College) 


The cultural remains of the Mayans, Aztecs, and Incans, filmed at the 
original sites, attest to the highly developed civilizations of the Indians 
of early America. The contributions of these cultures to owr own are 
clearly evidenced. 


With the help of the experienced Director of the Public Education 
Division of the National Safety Council, Jack C. Grieg, Coronet has 
produced an invaluable film for the teaching of bicycle safety skills. 
This clear presentation shows the performance techniques, traffic 
rules and procedures, and bicycle inspection practices that make safe 
cyclers today and good motorists tomorrow. 


The simple way of life of a primitive people of Africa today parallels 
that of man in prehistoric times. Excellent camera work with an 
actual tribe shows a pattern of life that includes hunting for food, 
using fire, and adapting available materials to make clothing, shelter, 
utensils, and weapons. 


Work done on the truck farm, what it produces, and where its prod- 
ucts go are among the many things children will see as they learn 
about Bill and Cathy’s life on their parents’ truck farm. 


As Wally, in a walk through the woods, sees different kinds of trees, 
he begins to learn of the many ways they help us by supplying lumber, 
food and material for the things we make. Stress is laid upon the story 
of a mighty old oak which takes a long time to grow and is valuable 
throughout its life. 


The three instruments of the string trio—the violin, the viola, and 
the cello—are fully examined and heard. The instruments’ functions, 
differences and methods of producing sound are explained. Skilled 
musicians demonstrate fingering, pizzicato, and playing with the bow. 
Produced by Gateway Film Productions Ltd. 


Each of these 16mm sound motion pictures is available in true, natural 
color or black-and-white. 


Write for preview ... 


If you are seriously considering purchase, fill in coupon for a 
preview of these Coronet films; or for a list of Coronet film 
libraries if you are interested in rental. 


Coronet Films 


CORONET BUILDING ¢ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


CORONET FILMS 
Department AVI-357, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 


checked for purchase consideration: 
(Do not check if interested in rental only) 
His. American Civilizations (Mayan, Aztec, Incan) 


Life of A Primitive People (Africa) 
Bicycle Safety Skills How Trees Help Us 
The Truck Farm The String Trio 


ries. 


Please send me without charge preview prints of the films | have 


0 | am interested in renting these films. Please send me ca list of Coronet 
film rental librari 
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This article is based on ‘‘The Community Classroom,” a 
manual written for the Aurora (Illinois) Public Schools, 
East Side, under the direction of Mr. Roberts with Miss 
Bloss as coordinator. It represents one of 11 community 
surveys made by Mr. Roberts and is important not only 
as a guide for teachers but as an example of how field 
trips can be integrated into the curriculum. The his- 
tory on page 71 (slightly revised) is from the manual. 
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by A. 8. ROBERTS 
and 
ELIZABETH L. BLOSS 


At left is segment of map giving location 
of every Aurora firm cooperating in field 
trip program. Shown at top of facing page 
is chart of experiences arranged in grade- 
level and subject-matter categories. These 
and other materials make up manual to 
help integrate field trip into the curriculum. 


The community grows as the child pro- 
gresses. Primary pupils (immediate right) 
visit neighborhood places like fire station. 


Grade pupils explore further in commu- 
nity: missions, museums, historical points. 
Model grist mill (center) is result of trip. 


High school students (far right) profit by 
visits that help them choose vocations and 
by extended tours in state and nation. 
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SUGGESTED TRIP EXPERIENCES oy ATIO TRANSPORTATION COMMUNITY SERVICE 


° mail deposit boxes. 
Visit children's homes to eve hov pete are Take short ride on a bus and train to get | to eee the building where 
housed and fed. acquainted with some of the vorkers on velicles, people are cared for. 
Take walks to observe mature and clouls, ani | or just for the experience. 
to learn to appreciate people's property, lawns, Take a walk to see a freight train go by, 
and flowers, and to see shadows. count the cars and notice their use. 
learn of farm family 
Visit the children's departucnt of the public | 
farm buildings, and common farm machinery. an ‘ 4 library to get « Library card, to become 
Take waiks to observe seasonal changes. Visit public t call acquainted with the Librarian, and to hear 
Visit greenhouse to purchase bulbs and telephone local etery. 
FIRST GRADE to learn what coin to deposit and how to dial. Walk by en ene 
learn methods of planting. © by hospi 
Visit truck gardens and orchards to see how Yi#it ratiroad station to purchase tickets | pete cre taken. Stop in to ask the veterinarian 
Visit soos to see animals read about. wots am, 
WY HY SHOULD THE AUDIO-VISUAL thousands of communities through- _ of field tours. For instance, if the 
Y YY prrecTor be concerned with the — out the United States where they have _ board of education has already passed 
utilization of community resources? in the past six or eight years spon- _a_ resolution that tours are a part of 
First of all, because it is his busi- | sored Business, Industry, and Educa- the instructional program, teachers 
ness to expand services of the audio- tion Days. On these occasions teach- __ will be encouraged to take their stu- 
visual department by making mate- __ ers are invited to be industry’s guests _ dents into the field. Provisions pro- 
rials available for community proj- for the day to learn how industry _ tecting the teacher relative to acci- 
ects sponsored by the school. works and contributes to the commu- dents while students are on tour will 
To supplement and round out his __ nity. At the same time the stage is also help. In some cases, teachers 
— department he may even wish to make _— set for a community resources pro- _ colleges have made field trip work a 
field trips a part of the AV services. gram to follow. part of their instructional program. 
The thoughtful audio-visualist knows, While in a number of areas com- Where the groundwork has- not 
however, that this does not mean munity resources are used extensive- been laid it will be necessary for the 
making an occasional trip to the ly, in others they are neglected be- director to secure the approval of 
bakery, fire station, or post office. It cause of inadequate leadership. In the administration, acquaint staff 
means, he knows, a series of field some cases administrators and teach- = members with his project, and ap- 
trips for children from the time they _ ers are not fully aware of the great ,gint committees to make a system- 
are in kindergarten through each instructional potential of the field atic survey of the community. Natu- 
“ grade until they graduate from high tour. Many who have attempted them rally the community grows as the 
ye school. It means tours arranged to have had discouraging experiences 
e- provide related experiences as the because they have not sufficiently un- 
child progresses from grade to grade derstood their purpose and function. ga) P ‘ y & 
te chiefly interested in visiting a nearby 
m. There are two factors which give Here, then, is an opportunity for . ‘ : 
fire station, farm, railway station, or 
impetus to this whole field tour move- the audio-visual director to provide h Ol Ses a Tillie 
ment at the present time. One is that —_ leadership. This explains his concern tances —s hildren be 
practically every school system, even with community resources. pet. yg adie B28 ill 
those in metropolitan areas, owns a To put a community resources pro- fit by field trips to . grist “ 
bus or fleet of buses, thus eliminating —_ gram into operation requires no little _ historical museum, mission, or locale 
the transportation problem. effort on the part of the director. where an historical figure lived and 
Second, business and industry take | His work will be somewhat facili- worked. High school students find 
“4 keen interest in school programs. tated, however, if previous action has industries, hospitals, business firms, 
“ They have expressed this interest in _ been taken to promote extensive use and social service organizations pro- 
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lific sources of useful information for 
deciding on a vocation. 

Once the committee has made its 
survey of the community, the next job 
is to work with the curriculum com- 
mittee to make sure that the experi- 
ences chosen are related to the cur- 
riculum. It will be necessary also 
to make plans for follow-up discus- 
sions and evaluations, which are es- 
sential if the greatest educational 
returns are desired. 

It will be the job of the audio-vis- 
ual director and his committees to de- 
termine the number of groups that 
are to visit each place. This avoids 
burdening unnecessarily a single co- 
operating industry and at the same 
time assures utilization of all com- 
munity resources. For example, any 
number of businesses will be able to 
provide experiences that will point 
up a study of division of labor. 

Recently the authors helped to 
compile a handbook for the East 
Aurora, Illinois, public schools which 
was published as a means to integrate 
community resources with the cur- 
riculum. 

Carrying on research and shaping 
the materials for publication was 
an arduous task, but, as the descrip- 
tion which follows will show, field 
experiences were given an integrated 
sequence throughout the year and 
throughout the grades. Appended to 
the handbook is a chart of experi- 
ences which in the opinion of the 
writers is an important aspect of get- 
ting field work into the school. (See 
illustration on page 69.) 

The chart in its entirety lists sug- 
gested experiences in 1] categories 
for all grade levels from kindergarten 
through senior high school. (The 
categories are agriculture, conserva- 
tion, natural science, communication, 
transportation, community service, 
fine arts, government, health and 
safety, industry, and stores.) Appear- 
ing in each listing is a brief state- 
ment of objectives. Example: “Visit 
a fire station to make specific study 
of fire-fighting apparatus and first 
aid procedures. Study the charts and 
learn how the men live together.” 

A field trip guide sheet (263 all 
told) was worked out for each indus- 
try, firm, or individual cooperating 
with the school in these 11 categories. 
(See example on facing page.) 

Introducing the guide sheets in 
each category is a listing of 16mm 
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films that can be used in conjunction 
with the visits. A map (appended in 
the back) prepared by the East 
Aurora high school drafting depart- 
ment gives an index whereby every 
cooperating firm can be located. 

A master schedule (illustrated on 
the right) was meticulously worked 
out for a 12-day tour to Florida. 

Not every school will complete 
preparations as elaborate as those 
in Aurora. A schedule of experiences 
is, however, essential. After it has 
been established, there *is a question 
of transportation (which should re- 
quire minimum effort from the teach- 
er) and setting up a procedure by 
which the teacher communicates her 
needs. One person should also be 
designated to serve in a liaison ca- 
pacity to inform cooperating parties 
of the intended visit, time of arrival, 
and number in the party. 

Almost every community, regard- 
less of size or location, has a number 
of interesting places that provide 
worthwhile experiences for student 
groups. The field tour, unlike the 
16mm motion picture, radio, or TV 
is not a substitute for, but participa- 
tion in, real experience. Hence, it has 
dynamic value as a teaching aid. 


The extended tour made by high | 


school students to points of inter- 
est within the state or to more dis- 
tant points cuts across every subject- 
matter boundary line. In the class- 
room the teacher controls the en- 
vironment. She can surround her 
students with maps, globes, and bio- 
logical specimens. From the bus win- 
dow, however, students see an ever- 
changing panorama—a beautiful resi- 
dential district, dilapidated slum area, 
truck gardening region, rolling farm- 
lands. A huge hydroelectric plan. An 
imposing monument. 

To be able to capitalize on these 
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passing scenes a series of broad ob- 
jectives should be set, and at least 
three instructors should work to- 
gether to plan the trip. A social sci- 
ence teacher, for instance, can in- 
terpret the social problems of the 
regions visited; a geography instruc- 
tor will help students understand the 
relationship of the population to the 
geographic environment. 

Planned instruction techniques are 
also important. Brief reports on the 
spot can add immeasurably to the 
value of the tour; long, formal reports 
have little place. If possible the bus 
should be equipped with an amplify- 
ing system so that a portion of the 
travel time can be used for discus- 
sion. Time spent on the bus can be- 
come one of the most valuable aspects 
of the tour if carefully planned. Some 
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Master schedule shown at left is excellent 


. means for teacher to keep daily activities 
— at fingertips while on extended tour. 
TERES 
ion comp | 
The guide sheet shown below is one of 
263 worked out for firms and individu- 
hy # als cooperating in the Aurora program. 
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e=plgyed to vor the og room. 


Preparation and followup are important 
part of field trip program. Here audio- 
visual materials play paramount role. 
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time and thought should also be given 
to entertainment. 

In every case, the instructor in 
charge must have at his fingertips 
at all times the program for the day. 
The master schedule for the Florida 
tour previously described shows one 
way of keeping the daily activities be- 
fore the instructor. 

No discussion of a community re- 
sources program is complete without 
mentioning several other devices for 
getting the school into the community 
(or the community into the school), 
namely: resource people, school 
camping, surveys, and work experi- 
ence. 

Almost every community has many 
persons who have something to offer 
the instructional program. They in- 
clude not only professional, business 
and industrial men but early settlers, 
service employees, farmers and 
others. Two methods of getting their 
contributions are by inviting the re- 
source persons to the school to speak 
to the class, or arranging for inter- 
views by small committees. 

While relatively new as a learning 
experience, school camping has been 
given impetus by grants from founda- 
tions, and interest has grown tre- 
mendously in the past 10, 15 years. 
National, state, and city parks and 
other recreational areas are used 
for these trips which vary from one 
day in some schools to two weeks in 
others. 

A survey is an excellent way of 
learning something about the hous- 
ing, economic, social, labor, or reli- 
gious problems of a community. A 
word of caution: survey findings may 
cause some disturbance if not han- 
dled properly. Controversial areas 
should be given much thought before 
undertaken. 

Work experience is another means 
of using resources of the community 
to provide real experiences as part of 
the training program. Students gen- 
erally spend half a day at school and 
half in some industry or place of 
business. During the time they are 
at work students remain under the 
supervision of their instructor. 

The resources of your area are 
probably, like most other areas, un- 
limited. When you combine them with 
the resources of the region (or even 
the nation) and utilize them proper- 
ly, you are developing a truly out- 
standing educational program. 


Field Trips Date Back 
to Grecian Times 


by Ruth E. Bradshaw 


pbtmovee purposes and content may 

have differed, field trips, excursions, 
and school journeys have been used al- 
most as long as group education has 
existed. Before the Christian Era, Greek 
peripatetic teachers took their students 
to the “field” to study first hand. Herod- 
otus and Xenophon travelled abroad to 
gain knowledge of the people. During 
the Renaissance, Italy was a mecca 
for those who sought culture by par- 
ticipation in it. 

Comenius, Rousseau, Froebel, and 
many other teachers of the 18th and 
19th centuries recommended the school 
journey and Pestalozzi made extensive 
use of it in his famous kindergartens. 
England, Germany, Fascist Italy, Soviet 
Russia, Poland, France, and Holland 
used field trips to enliven subject mat- 
ter. In Asia, Japan made use of trips 
for group study. 

Students from all of these countries 
often crossed their borders in addition 
to trips in their own communities. 

Hitler directed that all German youth 
organizations be united as the Hitler 
Youth Association and that school jour- 
neys be the main source of education 
concerning leading traditions and cul- 
tures of other countries. His purpose 
was to develop loyalty to the German 
state. 


In 1911 a school journey association 
was founded in England. There were 
four kinds of journeys: the junior 
school journey in which primary chil- 
dren visited public buildings and other 
interesting places; the walking journey 
to nearby parks; homeland journeys 
permitting high school students to study 
history, geography, and the social cul- 
ture of their own country; and the 
long journey, perhaps as far as the 
continent. 


In the United States early records 
tell us that Benjamin Franklin made 
use of the field trip as a means for 
boys to study methods of farming on 
neighboring plantations. Some Ameri- 
can school systems used the field trip 
fairly early but the Madison (Wiscon- 
sin) Board of Education pioneered in 
a resolution to make it an “integral 
part of the educational program.” 

Since then the Association of Child- 
hood Education, the Kindergarten As- 
sociation, the Progressive Education 
Association, and the U.S. Office of 
Education have recommended its use. 
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Edwin M. Manson and 
Albert I. Freedman 


E Mary M. Hooker SCHOOL in 
Hartford, Connecticut, and offi- 
cials of the Hartford Electric Light 
Company recently cooperated on a 
field trip which, aside from expected 
results, netted an invaluable interpre- 
tation technique and _ improved 
school-community relations. 
Applying the principle that the ed- 
ucative process takes place not only 
under the guidance of the teacher 
in the classroom but extends into 
the community, the school and the 
company agreed that a visit would be 
profitable for a fifth-grade class 
studying the local economy. 
Textbook study alone, they rea- 
soned, could not equal visits to the 
company’s plant in bringing to stu- 
dents an understanding of the signif- 
icance of electric power and its con- 
tribution to the city’s growth and 
welfare. Consequently they arranged 
for a committee of two pupils and 
their teacher to visit the power plant, 
and for the entire class, accompanied 
by their teacher and other adult su- 
pervisors, to tour the company’s 
maintenance buildings, laboratories, 
radio room. and clerical offices. 
Anticipating the fact that an audio- 
visual record of the entire experience 
would be significant in interpreting 
the school’s instructional methods as 
well as the company’s operation, the 
principal suggested that the class be 
photographed and recorded in the 
process of study and visitation. Both 
teachers and company officials ac- 
cepted the idea enthusiastically and 
made plans to record by picture and 
sound the preparatory study activities 
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in school, the tour, and the follow-up 
procedure, 

The purpose of the audio-visual 
summary was to develop a series of 
color slides with a synchronized tape 
recording that could be presented to 
parents and community groups. Thus 
what had been initiated as a field 
trip to supplement instruction by 
utilizing a community resource be- 
came, as it was recorded, an excellent 
technique of interpretation for the 
school, and greatly improved school- 
community relationships. 

Preliminary plans were made by 
the teacher, recorder, photographer, 
and principal. Accordingly, when the 
unit was started, Miss Marion Bowie, 
the classroom teacher, advised the 
recorder who made tape recordings 
as the class discussed goals and ap- 
pointed research committees. Record- 
ings were likewise gathered on all 
other aspects of the study—the librar- 
ian advising a group in research tech- 
niques, research committees reporting 
to the class, and company representa- 
tives explaining to the class the role 
of the utility. 

Just as the taping produced “on 
the spot” sound, pictures taken dur- 
ing the project provided similar 
realism. Miss Elizabeth Peck, staff 
member and photography enthusi- 
ast, shot both classroom and trip 
scenes. The work of recording the 
field trip required staff members to 
devote considerable time beyond the 
normal school day. Editing tape and 
shooting such scenes as transmission 
towers, generators, and oil tanks re- 
quired evening and weekend time. 


Since it was not practical to trans- 
port the school’s tape recorder dur- 
ing the actual visit and since no bat- 
tery-operated recorder was available, 
portions of the recording had to be 
“dubbed in.” To accomplish this the 
company guide joined the children 
at school to simulate the question- 
and-answer discussion during the 
trip. In order to tape the greetings 


-and information given by company 


officials, recordings were made in 
the executive offices. 

When the class completed the unit 
(introduction, activities, evaluation) 
the recording staff edited all tapes 
and slides, and selected color trans- 
parencies which best illustrated the 
study and methods involved. The 
amount of recorded material (more 
than seven hours had been accumu- 
lated) made analysis somewhat difh- 
cult. The number of slides chosen de- 
termined the quantity of tape to be 
used, and the maximum viewing time 
per slide was fixed at approximately 
30 seconds. Application of these 
standards resulted in 281 minutes 


. of sound and 70 slides. 


Since it was necessary to wind and 
rewind 1200-foot tapes to locate the 
exact portion recorded when each 
slide was taken, expediency required 
editing which resulted in a series of 
three-inch reels. 

A certain amount of “dubbing in” 
and splicing was necessary to enable 
the audience to hear what was said 
at the time the photograph was made. 
For example, in the finished product 
when the teacher and class were pic- 
tured discussing the contributions o! 
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field trip record 


electric power, the viewers both saw 
and heard the group. When the slide 
showing the pupils in the radio dis- 
patcher’s room was projected, the au- 
dience heard the radio conversation 
between the repair crews and the dis- 
patcher. All the slides were similarly 
combined with sound to achieve a 
greater degree of realism. Narration 
was developed to bridge the slides, 
maintain continuity for the viewer, 
and interpret the instructional ap- 
proach. 

An inexpensive mechanical mixer 
made it possible to fade in and out 
with background music, sound effects, 
and narrator’s comments. Title and 
credit slides were made by shooting 
a closeup of a flannel board on which 
the desired lettering had been placed. 

Several major aspects of the proj- 
ect are deserving of attention when 
considering its impact on school-com- 
munity relations. The field trip itself 
was an illustration of the interest 
that intermediate grade pupils can 
develop in what is generally conceived 
to be the province of secondary- 
school students—the economy of the 
city. 

Company representatives expressed 
amazement at the interest and under- 
standing displayed by the children as 
a result of their study. They appreci- 
ated their orderliness and were im- 
pressed by the teacher’s control over 
her charges during the tour. These 
are important reactions. They are the 
implied approval of instructional 
techniques by those who contribute 
to the financial support of the schools. 

The tour alsc permitted representa- 
tives of the company to assume an 
active role in an educational experi- 
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President of Hartford Electric Light Com- 
Pany greets pupils at lunch during tour. 


Viewing laboratory experiments. Soy at 


left focuses one eye on wonders beyond. 


Operator of mailing machine experiences 
thrill of teaching in brief demonctration. 


Salesman shows variety of bulbs, singling 
largest and smallest in common use. 


ence for pupils. As the guide ex- 
plained the functioning of the various 
departments, he became the teacher. 
When the president addressed the pu- 
pils at lunch he too became an in- 
structor. Personnel of the company 
including radio dispatchers, linemen, 
meter repairmen, laboratory tech- 
nicians, clerks and salesmen all ex- 
perienced the thrill of teaching, if 
only for a few minutes. Through this 
activity they gained understanding 
of what the school is doing and why. 
Activities of this nature are basic to 
community support of education since 
laymen are more likely to understand 
that in which they take part, and 
more prone to support that which 
they understand. 

The audio-visual report itself, how- 
ever, contained a potential for devel- 
oping school-community relations. 

Reciprocating the courtesy of the 
company, the school invited their of- 
ficers and system superintendents to 
a tour of their building, where they 
showed the audio-visual record and 
entertained at informal lunch. For 
the first time, the guests were given 
a comprehensive summary of how 
the class studied electricity. Informal 
discussion resulted in the conclusion 
that the project was a unique record 
of « valuable educative experience in 
which there was joint participation 
by industry and education. 

Reaction was favorable when the 
record was shown later at open house 
for parents during American Educa- 
tion Week. In addition to the under- 
standable joy with which they saw 
and heard their children on the 
screen, parents understood the need 
of field trips and the importance of 
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Above, pupils visit company's radio dis- 
patch office. Here is chance to partici- 
pate in some of the activities going on. 


Below, finale of a successful project— 
children, school administrators, and com- 
pany officials view audio-visual record. 


community resources. They saw the 
tour not as an escape from the class- 
room but as a factor in learning. 
They saw how the electric light com- 
pany became the classroom for the 
day. They gained understanding of 
what teaching and learning is like 
for their children, and understood 
and approved what they saw. 

The many community groups at 
local and state level who have seen 
the slides have found in them a va- 
riety of values depending on their 
field of interest. Economic, education 
councils, for example, recognize the 
record as an illustration of sound 
economic education. For graduate 
classes ‘in education it is an example 
of an effective experience unit and 


Second photo above—Touring appliances 
department turns up a pleasant surprise. 


Above, on return visit to school company 
president examines work of young artist. 


an excellent technique for interpret- 
ing the school program. Specialists 
at the state level and college facul- 
ties see value in it as a teacher train- 
ing device. Curriculum committees 
have found it of interest as an indica- 
tion of curriculum modification for 
students with special needs. 


In _brief, the range of presenta- 
tion is indicative of the value the 
record has in school-community re- 
lationships. Each group viewing the 
series represents a different segment 
of the community. For each, however, 
there is the opportunity to under- 
stand; and in the mutuality of under- 
standing lies the effectiveness of the 
relationship. 


Second photo above—Equipment storage 
room is new experience for fifth graders. 


Above, class describes mock-up to school 
administrators and officials of company. 
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Tips for the 


Washington Trip 


A salute to the American School 
Board Journal for timely arti- 
cles on the “‘senior trip"’ to Wash- 
ington. Lacking space to reprint 
them in full for our readers we 
attempt below to give some idea 
of their color and scope. 


ACH YEAR the busloads of teen- 
E agers pouring into Washington, 
D. C., are as sure a sign of spring 
as the budding trees along its broad 
avenues. Among those who observe 
this yearly phenomenon, the most 
concerned until recently have been 
public relations groups and other or- 
ganizations aware of the commercial 
implications. Educators are johnny- 
come-latelys, only now awakening to 
its tremendous educational potentiali- 
ties. 

For this reason, particularly, a 
series of articles written for the 
American School Board Journal (Sep- 
tember 1956 through February 1957) 
by their Washington correspondent, 
Elaine Exton, is a definite service to 
all groups interested in the educa- 
tional side of the Washington trip. 

Miss Exton spent weeks visiting 
government agencies and historic and 
religious shrines, reading descriptive 
literature, interviewing experts, and 
making telephone calls. At the NEA 
Washington Seminar and the Ameri- 
can University Institute of Current 
Problems in Education she learned 
about the complications of planning 
these trips from teachers with first- 
hand experience.* 


* The NEA Washington Seminar is 
sponsored by the NEA Travel Service 
each year to give teachers an insight 
into the workings of the Federal 
Government. Dates for 1957 are June 
24-July 26. The Institute on Current 
Problems in Education sponsored by 
| the American University also gives 

teachers an unusual opportunity to 
| study the nation’s capital. Dates for 
, 1957, July 1-August 9. Brochures are 
| available for both seminars. 
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The five resulting articles, Prepar- 
ing Students to Visit Washington, 
Seeing the Federal Government at 
Work (two), Viewing Washington’s 
International Role, and _ Visiting 
Scenes George Washington Knew, 
should be required reading for the 
teacher, principal, or clubwoman who 
has a hand in arranging such travel. 
Teachers whose curricula call for field 
trips in the community and nearby 
points will find much in the first 
article that is applicable. 

Others will find supplementary 


articles (and especially the last four) 
the author has succeeded in render- 
ing an extremely readable account, 
at the same time refreshing the mem- 
ory with textbook facts, and without 
spoiling the continuity, interspersing 
valuable information which will di- 
rect the reader to the proper contact 
for arranging visits while in Wash- 
ington (whether in advance or on the 
spot), and which will reduce to a 
minimum, time spent on the mechan- 
ics of living. Hours and days open, 
address, and admission price are me- 
ticulously set down for each point of 
interest (and sometimes where to eat 
while in the vicinity). 

The author stresses that arrange- 
ments should be made far in advance 
in order to take full advantage of 
government services set up especial- 
ly for high-school groups. On these 
terms, cabinet departments and some 
independent agencies—the best place 
to see the workings of the executive 


Perhaps not so widely known but full of history is Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, ideal side trip for capital-bound students. 
Shown below is cottage George Washington bought his mother 
“that she might be near my sister Lewis, her only daughter.” 


reading in this series for units on 
travel, American government, Amer- 
ican history, and international rela- 
tions. (The last article, for instance, 
could easily be used to inspire a new 
kind of research into the life of 
George Washington.) 

High-school students, themselves, 
can read this material with enjoy- 
ment and profit. For, in all of these 


branch of our government—will plan 
programs, sometimes featuring speak- 
ers, movies, visuals, and discussion 
periods, Some, too, have special ex- 
hibits sure to arouse teen-age in- 
terest such as the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Indian exhibits, and the Postal 
Inspector’s Museum containing guns 
carried in train robberies. 
(Continued on page 90) 
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I LINE with the present trend in 
social studies the program builds 
foundations for world understanding 
by visiting neighbors from other 
lands—learning their customs, how 
they cook, eat, sleep, and how their 
children play. Below Pud and Gin- 
ger have tea with film star, Shirley 
Yamaguchi, at the Japanese House 
in New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art. They and their audiences also 
celebrated Chinese New Year with a 
family in Manhattan’s Chinatown, 
and learned to say hello in a number 
of tongues during a visit to the Little 
Orchestra Society’s Hello World. 


K™ Sunday between 12 noon 
and 12:30 p.m. (EST) Sonny 
Fox takes 11-year-old Ginger Mac- 
Manus and 12-year-old Brian “Pud” 
Flanagan to a different place to see 
what goes on and why. (At left they 
examine loaves on a bakery conveyor 
as they emerge from a continuous 
oven.) Their host for the day is usual- 
ly some person actively involved who 
can answer their “hows” and “whys.” 
At the Lincoln Tunnel, for instance, 
he was an engineer rather than a 
Port Authority executive. 


CO" many of their visits it is pos- 
sible for the children to take an 
actual hand in the activities. Above, 
Ginger looks through the microscope 
at Lederle Laboratories where miracle 
drugs are made. Above right, both 
children have donned aprons, ready 
to try the potter’s wheel at the Green- 
wich House Pottery. 


a the CBS Public Affairs pro- 
gram, Let’s Take A Trip, has be- 
come a virtual substitute field trip for 
children from 6 to 12, taking them via 
TV screen to places they would nor- 
mally never see. In 20 months Let’s 
Take A Trip has paid 90-odd visits, 
ranging from Republic’s jet plane 
factory to backstage workings of the 
Baird Marionette Studie. Subject mat- 
ter encompasses arts, sciences, man- 
ufacturing, customs of other lands, 
government, and sports. At right, 
chatting with Jackie Robinson. 


© in this somewhat less than per- 
fect world where the child’s visit- 
ing potential is limited by geography, 
economics, and other factors, Let's 
Take A Trip bridges the gap between 
the possible and the ideal. It allows 
the child to participate vicariously in 
rare experiences and to explore many 
phases of life around him. 
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Ginger listens through a 
stethoscope to the heartbeat of a , 
baby orangutang in the infirmary 
of the Bronx zoo; on the right the 
children watch a linotype operator 
set type for Newsday, a daily news 
paper. These are only two examples 
of the many visits that tie in with 
topics listed in curriculum guides. 
The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, for instance, recommends study- 
ing “situations in the community 
which involve home, school, markets, 
transportation, health, recreation, and 
other aspects of group living.” Pud 
and Ginger have investigated a termi- 


nak for long-haul trucks, an around- 
the-wosld freighter being loaded, a 
railroad and airport; they have visit- 
ed @ telephone company, post office, 
hospital, candy factory, frozen food 
plant, fashionable hotel kitchen, dairy 
farm; and dress and shoe factories. 
Thus, they and their audience have 


A= Pud and Ginger watch a | 
Seminole mother cook a batch 
of Coontie. While on this trip to 
am Indian village near Miami they 
played with the Seminole children 
and rede in a dugout canoe. Similarly | 
they were guests at 2 Posoda (the | 
nine-day pre-Christmas festival of | 
Mexico) in Beverly Hills, California. 
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Getting Better Mileage from Your 


by 


MUSEUM TOUR 


Albert L. Goldberg 
and John A. Crowley 


| ig YEARS GONE BY, a museum was 

considered a “repository of an- 
tiques,” and the persons associated 
with it, little more than custodians of 
a dusty collection. In contrast, to- 
day’s museum is a complex institu- 
tion, which, in addition to displaying 
specialized collections, extends its 
program to lectures, workshops, loan 
materials, publications, tours, and 
television and film production. 

Teachers who plan school visits to 
museums should be aware of this wide 
complement of services and materials. 
Pertinent information should be set 
dewn in the teacher’s community re- 
sources guide, including such facts 
about tours as transportation, eating 
facilities, number of students permit- 
ted, and so on. 

Museums are staffed with qualified 
persons to make the school visit a 
valuable adjunct to classroom learn- 
ing. There are, however, a number 
of things the teacher can do in prep- 
aration and during the trip (and 
some that are best left undone) that 
will help to achieve this goal. A num- 
ber of the most important are listed 
in the paragraphs which follow. 


1 The teacher should make the ap- 
pointment at least two weeks before 
the visit date. At this time the follow- 
ing information should be given: the 
teacher’s name and phone number; 
the school name; the number, age, 
and grade level of the group; especial 
features (physical or mental); the 
museum area or study emphasis to 
be covered, and requests for special 
features (films, slides, etc.). Changes 
in information should be reported 
promptly. 
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2 At some time before the tour, pos- 
sibly within a week, the teacher 
should prepare her class for the 
museum experience. This is impor- 
tant both from the standpoint of 
learning and of behavior while in the 
museum. Teacher visits, reading the 
museum catalog, familiarization with 
the collections are good preparation. 


3 The teacher should not stress spe- 
cific objects. There’s always a chance 
they may have been moved or loaned 
outside the museum. It is better to 
leave opportunities for students to ex- 
plore new visits, and to let them count 
on surprises. 


4 Almost every museum has a policy 
about handling materials on display. 
Make sure the students understand the 
reasons for this rule. 


5 Send a small group on a prelimi- 
nary excursion to focus on particular 
areas of interest. Reporting to the 
class followed by discussion can 
sharpen the class viewpoint and stim- 
ulate interest in the tour. 

In larger institutions the prelim- 
inary visit helps to avoid aimless 
wandering and the feeling that the 
class “sees everything and sees 
nothing.” In some cases, the small 
group might furnish the museum tour 
director with notes following class 
discussion. This information will help 
expedite the visit and channel interest 
more effectively. 

Here are some specific do’s and 
don'ts: 

@ Don’t plan the tour. Outline the 
areas you wish covered and leave the 
rest to the museum’s education de- 
partment. Museum staffs are bound 
by certain considerations—tour time- 
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tables, number of tours in the build- 
ing at one time, staff, traffic, and 
others. 


@ Don’t overcontrol the group; or- 
dinary discipline is a matter for the 
guide while the children are in the 
museum. (It is not desirable to march 
them around the premises, however.) 


@ Don’t interrupt the guide’s pre- 
sentation unless the matter is urgent. 


@ Don’t answer questions that are 
directed to the children; a wrong 
answer will prove embarrassing; in 
any case, the questions are asked as 
a means of getting attention and par- 
ticipation. 


@ Don’t engage in conversation with 
others during the tour. It may inter- 
fere with the guide’s presentation. 


@ Thank the guide in the presence 
of the children. 


@ Write the museum after the tour. 
Your comments as to its strengths and 
weaknesses will help the education 
staff improve their resources. 


@ Encourage students to visit the 
museum on their own or with parents. 


@ Evaluate the visit objectively with 
the class. 


For many children the school visit 
to the museum is the only experience 
they will have of this kind. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that the trip should 
provide a full measure of rich edu- 
cational value. The museum is anx- 
ious to make the visit a lasting ex- 
perience. To help, teachers must do 
their part in making objectives of the 
tour clear both to the museum and to 
their students. 
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A GROWING 
MOVEMENT 


Community 


URING THE PAST FOUR YEARS com- 
munity resources workshops 
have sprung up in scattered sections 
over the country, generally for six- 
weeks periods during the summer 
months. They acquaint teachers with 
the resources in their immediate com- 
munities and help plan materials and 
techniques for using them. .Twenty 
workshops of this type are planned 
for 1957. 

One motivation for this movement 
was a nationwide study conducted 
by the public relations counselors, 
Hill and Knowlton, in 1949-50 to de- 
termine what kind of help teachers 
want from business, industry, and 
other groups in the community. 

When the survey showed that teach- 
ers wanted to learn more about com- 
munity resources for teaching and 
that they favored the workshop meth- 
od, Hill and Knowlton took a second 
step. They proposed to a client, Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute that 
the Institute help make workshops a 
reality by encouraging company 
members to lend support to educators 
interested in establishing workshops. 

The plan made it clear from the 
start that Institute members would 
in nowise be sponsors. Businesses, 
labor groups, school boards and 
others in the community would pro- 
vide financial support; the educators 
themselves would decide content and 
activities. As a further guarantee of 
academic freedom no one group 
would be allowed to contribute a 
sum so large that it might be accused 
of attempting to influence the educa- 
tional program. 

Knowing that industry profits from 
sharing in the general benefits that 


accrue to a community, the Institute 
authorized Hill and Knowlton to 
make its education department staff 
available as consultants in workshop 
planning. Institute members would 
accept leadership in enlisting general 
community support for the workshop. 

Certain distinguishing features are 
common to the 30 or so workshops 
that have been held since 1952 when 
the idea was given a pilot test in 
Middletown, Ohio. 


1 Planning is strictly local. The ad- 


visory committee is usually made 
up of representatives from the schools 
concerned, the sponsoring university 
or college, business, industry, labor, 
and government. 


The sponsoring university grants 
credits to teachers who partici- 
pate. 


3 The community pays the bills. 


Participants choose the problems 
4 they want to tackle. The work- 
shop director and his assistants set 
the stage; consultants are supplied, 
but group planning is stressed at all 
times. 


Purposes and scope of the work- 

shop are defined at the outset. 
Members list the problems closest to 
their hearts; these are generalized 
and condensed through discussion un- 
til they can be dealt with effectively 
within the workshop period. 


Work progresses through com- 
6 mittees—sometimes as large as 
the whole workshop group, sometimes 
as small as one person, depending 
entirely on the interests of the mem- 
bers. 
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ers look into open-hearth steel furnace. 
ft | 
Work progresses through committes: 
a members with like interests whe moke 
| COMMUNITY | 
| 
s 
é 
Held trips are important part of work- 
from which teachers tearn bow te . 
gonduct study trips for their own pupils. 
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Activities vary—both from one 
Py workshop to another, and among 
members of the same workshop. Dur- 
ing general sessions, members become 
acquainted, pool problems, and or- 
ganize them. General session activi- 
ties include speakers, planning field 
trips, making progress reports, ex- 
changing ideas and suggestions, plan- 
ning over-all projects, evaluating, 
analyzing, and adjusting the direction 
and scope of the workshop. Working 
committees are organized to handle 
specific problems and usually draw 
persons of like interests. 

Field trips are an important part 
of community resources workshops; 
teachers learn how to conduct them 
for their own pupils, and become fa- 
miliar with resources upon which 
they can draw in their teaching. 

Workshop techniques include dis- 
cussion, panels, symposiums, lectures, 
socio-dramas, surveys, interviews, 
and demonstrations. 

With the help of the school systems 
involved and several colleges and 
universities, a two-year “before and 
after” study was made of five work- 
shops. Findings* (see bottom page 
82) bore evidence that the workshop 
was an effective means for: 


@ Exchanging ideas with other 
teachers and planning continuing in- 
service development programs. 


@ Learning about the economy of 
the areas. 


Establishing mutual acquaint- 
anceship and understanding with peo- 
ple of industry, business, labor, and 
other phases of community life. 

@ Becoming better acquainted with 
naterials for class use. 
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@ Learning how to conduct study 
trips. 

@ Making reference files of re- 
sources. 


@ Learning about student vocational 
opportunities and training require- 
ments. 

@ Planning teaching materials. 


@ Learning-to use democratic pro- 
cedures for teaching. 


Other findings showed that teach- 
ers make greater use of community 
resources as a result of workshop ex- 
perience; they improve their teach- 
ing methods; (91.6 percent of teach- 
ers and 81.6 percent of principals 
and supervisors affirmed this point) ; 
they make greater use of conventional 
teaching aids (charts, maps, globes, 
filmstrips, etc.) ; they introduce topics 
tied more closely to the community 
and become more active in commu- 
nity affairs. Parental help in class 
work becomes more evident. 

Participants, their supervisors and 
principals indicated that teachers 
were active during the semester fol- 
lowing the workshop, informing other 
teachers of their experiences and help- 
ing them develop class activities in 
accordance with their knowledge and 
understanding. 

There is some evidence that the 
teaching developed in workshops 
tends to bring about school, home, 
and community agreement on educa- 
tional aims. It helps schools draw 
upon the community’s strength for 
the educational process. Thus work- 
shops are likely to develop qualities 
of productive citizenship, an impor- 
tant test of any educational program. 


by Earl F. Strohbehn 


F COURSE we need more audio- 

visual materials, more equip- 
ment, more space, more textbooks, 
and more library materials,” school 
administrators and classroom teach- 
ers will invariably tell you. James 
Garfield’s 19th-century concept of a 
Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 
and a pupil on the other hardly fits 
the demands of the 20th century. 

These demands are made necessary 
not only because of quantitative fac- 
tors represented by increased school 
enrollments, but also because of the 
quality of education needed to meet 
the growing demands of life in this 
century. 

For the past two summers, educa- 
tional, industrial, commercial and 
community leaders in Butler County, 
Pennsylvania, have proved once again 
that cooperative effort at the local 
community level can contribute im- 


measurably to progress in achieving 


Workshop. It was only one of several 
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such workshops held in various parts 
of the United States in 1956. 


A community resources workshop 
is essentially a community-wide ef- 
fort to help participating teachers 
acquaint themselves and their schools 
with available teaching resources 
in the community, learn more about 
the community’s social, cultural, and 
economic structure, and develop 
teaching materials-and methods. 


A new and attractive elementary 
school, the Emily Brittain School in 
Butler, provided an ideal setting for 
workshop headquarters from July 9 
to August 3, 1956. 

The main cast was made up of 29 
teachers from Butler County, three 
staff members, a coordinator from 
the University of Pittsburgh, the 
chairman of the local sponsoring 
committee, and two consultants from 
Hill and Knowlton, public relations 
counselors of New York City, who 
helped organize the workshop and 
visited it while in session. This group 
was generously supported by officials 
from the area’s schools and boards of 
education, the local press and radio, 
and scores of interested business and 
industrial leaders, citizens and par- 
ents, and social and civic agencies. 


The organizational and operational! 
pattern for this workshop was tailored 
to accommodate its scope and pur- 
poses and to meet the varied inter- 
ests and backgrounds of the partici- 
pants. University credit was offered 
by the University of Pittsburgh. The 


*An Evaluation of Cooperatively- 
Planned Community Resources 
Workshops, by Albert L. Ayars. 200 
p. Unpublished. 1956. Copies in State 
College of Washington Library, Pull- 
man. How To Plan Your Commu- 
nity Resources Workshop, by the 
same author, is available from the 
Educational Publishing Corporation, 
Darien, Conn. 1954. 32 p. 75 cents. 
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Butler County Resource Committee 
composed of representatives from 
local business, industry, and _ the 
schools sponsored the workshop with 
the cooperation of the Tri State Area 
School Study Council from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

General workshop sessions were 
used for orientation and planning, 
for making decisions on policies af- 
fecting the interest of the group, and 
for bringing them information about 
their community and the means for 
utilizing this knowledge. in the class- 
room. 

Most of the 20 working days, how- 
ever, were spent in committee and 
project work. The seven working 
committees readily accepted the chal- 
lenge given them by business, gov- 
ernmental, social, and educational 
leaders to investigate and utilize the 
many community agencies and busi- 
nesses in the Butler area, their facili- 
ties, personnel, and materials which 
might be of value in the instructional 
program. 

When workshoppers, at the final 
session on August 3, had the oppor- 
tunity to catch their breath and take 
stock of their many new experiences, 
accomplishments, and hosts of new 
friends, they were amazed. 

Eleven illustrated booklets for use 
in the classroom totaling over 270 
pages, and the duplication and assem- 
bling of 100 copies of each, were but 
the concrete evidence of their work. 
More important, perhaps, was what 
they had discovered about both proc- 
ess and content and their own abil- 
ity to ferret out and create instruc- 
tional materials. They had found that 
their community possessed “a wealth 
of information that we, in the past, 
had thought existed only outside our 
community.” 

They learned that the space of their 
classrooms might very easily be ex- 
panded to include the physical area 
of their community. They discovered 
that this historic area of Pennsyl- 
vania where Washington clashed with 
the French and Indians, where the 
world’s first oil well was drilled, 
where exhausted limestone mines 
have been converted to profitable un- 
derground mushroom farms, offers to 
their school children, as it did to 
them, tremendously interesting ex- 
periences. It offers teaching resources 
whose potential staggers one’s imagi- 
nation. 


Imagination, too, characterized 
some of the productions of the work- 
shop participants. Primary children 
will find a new animal friend in But- 
ler Bossy, A Friendly Cow to add to 
their Walt Disney characters. Butler 
Bossy was created as a means of 
bringing to primary children infor- 
mation about the local dairy indus- 
try, as well as an interesting story 
useful in the development of reading 
skills. Butler Bossy became a symbol 
during the workshop for the imagi- 
native production of classroom ma- 
terials and equally challenging class- 
room methods. Buried Sunshine was 
the title given to a story about coal; 
Underground Farming, to the mush- 
room farms. 

Creative experiences with materials 
such as flannel boards, models, illus- 
trations, radio and television, projec- 
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; look and materials. Above—Butler Bossy, 
\ symbol of creativity during workshop. 


I Teachers go back to job with fresh out- 


B. E. Capehart, Hill and Knowlton con- 
. ; sultant, watches as teachers use new 
Se knowledge in making petroleum displays. 


' 
L—— On the lighter side—Workshoppers en- 
joy picnic lunch in city park shelter. 
a Shown third from right is Albert Ayars. 


Workshop members learn about and buy 
shares in the Butler Industrial Develop- 
nent Corporation. Above they view site. 
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tion and recording devices, and visits 
to factories, banks, and service agen- 
cies gave life and vitality to the ideas 
discussed in the workshop. 

A CAT committee, after hearing 
local business and industrial leaders 
explain what they looked for in pros- 
pective employees, developed an illus- 
trated manners booklet entitled /t’s 
as Simple as CAT—Courtesy, Altti- 
tudes, and Training. Another com- 
mittee explored the vocational op- 
portunities open to students of the 
community. 

Workshoppers literally saw their 
community from all points of view: 
from underneath, in the mines; from 
the surface, by land travel; from the 
inside, through visits to many busi- 
nesses, agencies, and factories; and 
from the air, by aerial tours over 
the county. They saw exemplified in 
their uncovering of data about their 
community, the growth and operation 
of democratic concepts, the story of 
free business enterprise—its contribu- 
tion to American abundance, its 
strengths, and its weaknesses. 

From business firms over 100 years 
old to a new industry growing from 
a $1500 capital investment in a back- 
yard garage in 1949 to a $3 million 
going concern in 1956, they learned 
the exciting new and firsthand facts 
which make lasting imprints. Im- 
prints that for them, and through 
them, will help put meaning into that 


oft heard cli 
Way.” 
Perhaps it would be possible for 
an outsider to be coldly objective 
in an appraisal of the productions, 
content, and statistical records of the 
Second Annual Butler County Com- 
munity Resources Workshop. But 
this would be only part of the story; 
perhaps, even the least significant 
part. In similar fashion, it would be 
highly improbable that any partici- 
pant, and especially this writer, could 
be anything other than subjective in 
an appraisal of the process and of 
what happened to people involved. 


A better understanding of each 
other’s problems, methods, objec- 
tives, and interest developed between 
teachers and those whom they would 
serve. 


But the exciting facet of these 20 
days of adventure in the exploration 
of community resources was the 
changed outlook, the changed aitti- 
tudes of teachers toward themselves 
and their job. Unaccustomed as most 
participants were to the workshop 
technique with its emphasis on “con- 
trolled freedom” and the release of 
creative energies, it was indeed heart- 
ening to see how they came through 
their struggles with the unfamiliar, 
with failures, and with those dread- 
ful mechanical processes of operat- 
ing duplicating machines, projectors 
of all sorts, and tape recorders; and 
how adversity, awakening self-pride, 
and friendly competition led them on- 
ward toward eventual successes. 


é, “The American 


Out With the Hacks! 


It is such successes as these. in- 
spired by real experiences in the ex- 
ploration of community resources, 
that will greatly contribute to the re- 
placement of this “hack business of 
running through a textbook” (as one 
atomic scientist at Oak Ridge so 
aptly phrased it recently) by “teach- 
ers ‘on fire’ who can share and trans- 
mit to the students in the classroom 
their knowledge, their enthusiasm, 
and the love for their work.” 

When teachers are “on fire” with 
enthusiasm engendered by a thorough 
knowledge of their subject matter 
gained through both theoretical and 
practical experience, they will in turn 
inspire their students and help them 
discover and develop their talents 
to the fullest degree. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


IXTY-FOUR audio-visual leaders 

from eight states met in Albany 
January 17-19 for the first Regional 
Leadership Conference. Sponsored by 
DAVI with participants from al! the 
New England states, it was marked 
by a sizable representation of school 
administrators, many at the state 
level. 


The general theme, “The Improve- 
ment of Instruction Through the 
Communication Media,” was dis- 
cussed in a number of subtopics re- 
lating to curriculum, teacher educa- 
tion, television, AV status, good 
school design, and local production. 

Carlton Erickson and A. J. Foy 
Cross were elected co-chairmen of the 
meetings; William H. King = 
U. Bildersee had served as co-chair- 
men for planning. (Watch April 
issue for a detailed report of the 
conference by Mr. Bildersee.) 


Plans for a similar Ckoboji-type 
conference for TEXAVED this spring 
are moving ahead, according to Har- 


old E. Wigren, president. 
OF PEOPLE AND PLACES 


HENNING MRNBAK, film supervisor 
for the United States Information 
Service, in Virum, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, visited the national office dur- 
ing @ tour of the U. S. which took him 
from Boston to San Francisco, and 
through Denver, Chicago, and New 
Orleans. He reported surprise at find- 
ing audio-visual education in America 
raised to the level of college profes- 
sorships, and was much impressed 
with the enthusiasm shown among 
AV students. He was at the same time 
less enchanted with the quality of 
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educational films which he thought 
lacked the creativity shown in Eu- 
rope. Denmark, where agriculture and 
industry are the heaviest users of 
audio-visual methods still lags be- 
hind the U. S. in school use. Most 
film distribution in Denmark is made 


by the government, Mr. @rnbak said. 


Stacy L. Bracpon was chosen for 
the first telecast in the Teacher of the 
Week series over WBZ-TV (Boston) 
on December 22. The series is spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Teacher 
Association, the State Department of 
Education, and the Council for Pub- 
lic Schools. Mr. Bragdon is audio- 
visual director for the Wellesley 
public schools, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers Association, and 
was recently made chairman of its 
legislative planning board. 

ARNOLD L. Rosinson recently vis- 
ited Washington, D. C., between as- 
signments in El Salvador and Brazil. 
Mr. Robinson was for many years 
assistant audio-visual director in the 
Ministry of Education in Puerto Rico. 
Last spring he spent five months in 
Panama as director of the Second 
Inter-American Seminar on AV Com- 
munications. 


Harry A. SHERRILL has resigned 
from his position with the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service at Atlanta, Georgia, 
to aecept a post with the U. S. Gov- 
ernment in Cambodia. He will be 
deputy audio-visual officer with 


USOM stationed in Phnom Penh. 

Lester Beck, Portland (Oregon) 
State College, recently attended the 
premiére of his latest film, Human 
Heredity, produced for the E. C. 
Brown Trust. 


Joun LeHarrvet, head of the in- 
formation unit of the European Pro- 
ductivity Administration, a division 
of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, is in the United 
States to study training film produc- 
tion centers in the hopes of increasing 
the flow of U.S. training films to 
Europe. He was accompanied for the 
first few weeks by Francis NoEt who 
worked for the past year with Mr. 
LeHarivel and Howarp KRresce in 
Paris. Mr. Noel, whose assignment 
was as consultant on the utilization 
of training films in industry, has re- 
turned to Sacramento to take up his 
duties as director of audio-visual edu- 
cation for the California Department 
of Education. Grorce was 
acting director during his absence. 


Tae Feperat Civic DeErense 
AGENCY is experimenting with a new 
type of film distribution in five trial 
states — Wisconsin, Michigan, New 
York, Oregon, and Kansas. Films 
will be deposited in central educa- 
tional film libraries, to which requests 
of state and local organizations will 
be referred. Paul R. Lawrence is the 
director of the experiment, which re- 

- sulted from recommendations by a 
committee of L. C. Larson, J. J. Me- 
Pherson, Charles Schuller, Robert 
LeAnderson, Seerley Reid, and Ford 
Lemler. 


After a short stay in the United 
States, SeTH SPAULDING has returned 
to Burma where he is senior advisor 
to the Burma Translation Society, an 
organization supported by the Ford 
Foundation. This group has the re- 
sponsibility for translating important 
cultural materials published elsewhere 
into Burmese, and writes, prints, and 
distributes original works. 


THe Auptio-VisuaL Rounp TABLE 

of the Pennsylvania State Education- 
"al Association elected the following 
officers at its Harrisburg meeting De- 
cember 29: J. Morris Jones, McKees- 
port, president; William Oxhandler, 
East Stroudsberg, vice president; and 
R. W. Chiverton, Abington, secretary. 


A. W. VanperMEEeR, professor of 
education at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed assistant 
to the dean of the college of educa- 


tion. 
(See page 86) 
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DYNAMIC TEACHING FILM SERIES 
TO MEET THE NEEDS OF TODAY’S 
SOCIAL STUD/ES CLASSES... 


‘THE WAY 
WE LIVE 


United World proudly announces the release of a new 
and exciting Basic Human Activities Series. Available now 
are the first four films in this new series... 
“CHILDREN AT WORK AND PLAY Around The World” 
...“FAMILY LIFE Around The World’. ..“HOMES Around 
The World”...“SCHOOL CHILDREN Around The World.” 
Photography by Louis de Rochemont Associates. Fill in 
coupon for further information concerning this 
important new film series. 


THE ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY 


Here’s a valuable new study of each of fourteen nations 
of the Western world emphasizing the following 
historical development and achievements... the 
children and families . . .economic life, occupations ‘the people 
.-s0eial life and customs. . features. . 
role of the country in NA Nations portrayed include 
CanapA, France, Greece, Icetanp, ITALy, 
LUXEMBOURG, Tue NETHERLANDS, Norway, 
Torxey, Unrrep Kinepom, Unrrep Srares. 


THE EARTH 
AND 
ITS PEOPLES 


This award-winning, classroom-tested series 
of thirty-six films is in use in practically 
every major school system throughout the United 
States. They portray principal geographic 
regions of the earth and the people’s way of 
life in each. Produced by Louis de Rochemont 
Associates. (Thirty-six curriculum-integrated 
filmstrip versions are now available.) 


United World Films, the world’s tonal 
distributors of 16mm sound motion 
ictures, distributes more than 
ucational and Teaching Films 
a Filmstrips covering every 
major curriculum area of instruction. 
Fill in coupon for free catalogs and 
information on films for your specific 
needs. Send it to us today! 


You're Cordially Invi Te Visit 
BOOTH 12 DAVIE CONVENTION 


TRafalgar 6-5200 
1445 Park Avenue * New York 29, N.Y. 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 
1445 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 239, N.Y. 


Gentiemen: 


| 
| 
Please send me the latest in- l 

formation on the new Basic | 

Human Activity Series, THE | 

WAY WE LIVE. | 

C) Please send me your new free | 
1957 catalog of U.S. Government 
Films for Schools and Colleges | 
which contains complete in " 
mation on the new film series, 
THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY. l 


r 
strips which contains 
information on THE 
fAR H AND iTS PEOPLES 
series. 


NAME 
TITLE 
SCHOOL 
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BETTER, FASTER READING 


FOR REMEDIAL, AVERAGE 
AND GIFTED STUDENTS... 


= AVR 
RATEOMETER 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
READING 
ACCELERATOR! 


* easier to use * more convenient 
* more effective 
* in nationwide use 
AVR RATEOMETER, complete with study manual 
and carry-case carton $35.00 


MODEL 10 EYE-SPAN TRAINER, individual ta- 
chistoscope, complete with 600 practice items, 


* more durable 


manual and carry-case $7.50 
FLASH-TACHMENT for converting a 2x2 filmstrip 
projector into classroom tachistoscope $5.00 


, YOU-MAKE-THEM, 2x2 SLIDES, with special pen- 


cil and manual $3.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manvfacturers of Specialized 
Audio-Visual Equipment 


531 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept. AV73 Chicago 5 


SEA SHELL 
ANIMALS 


1 reel, elementary-jr. high film 
award film—Boston Film Festival 


MACHINES 
THAT MOVE EARTH 


1% reels, primary-elementary film 
award film—Cleveland Film Festival 


FILM ASSOCIATES EA 
OF CALIFORNIA 2 


10521 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading nroducer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which contains an unusual selection of 
the music of over 200 peoples; recorded on loca- 
tion by native orchestras and vocal groups: each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by extensive 
notes by famous collectors and recognized authori- 


ties. 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE SERIES. 

Most of the issues are original neceotings on 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLK- 
WAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of 
reproduction and content. 

For complete catalogue write to: 

FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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ARCHIVES LOSS 


HE DAVI Archives Project suf- 

fered irreparable loss with the 
destruction of the official files of C. R. 
Reagan, which came to light when 
Don White, NAVA executive vice- 
president, wrote to Mrs. Reagan in- 
dicating their historical value. 


Mr. Reagan was an important fig- 
ure in the audio-visual field, pioneer- 
ing in the distribution of 16 mm films 
in the Office of War Information and 
serving as one of the founders of the 
Film Council of America. His files 
were thus an important part of audio- 
visual history. 


Similar losses have been reported 
in the case of Thomas E. Finnegan, 
William H. Dudley, George Kleine, 
and others. Every veteran in the AV 
field owes it to his colleagues and to 
posterity to place in safekeeping 
photos, articles of equipment and 
other materials likely to have his- 
torical interest. For further informa- 
tion on the Archives Project write 
to William F. Kruse, DAVI Archivist, 
45 Ingleside Shore, Ingleside, III. 


UNESCO Openings 


Unesco is looking for an expert in 
vocational guidance and selection; a 
production division head (producing 
simple teaching materials for newly 
literate adults — Arabic languages) ; 
textbook writer-illustrator; and au- 
dio-visual aids specialist. A knowl- 
edge of the native language of the 
duty station is listed as essential. For 
further information write to: Arthur 
Gagliotti, Executive Officer, Office of 
UNESCO Representative to the U. S., 
United Nations, Room 2201, New 
York 17. 


Boston Awards 


THE Boston UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
oF PusBLic RELATIONS AND COMMU- 
NICATIONS has announced a series of 
graduate assistantships, fellowships, 
and scholarships in radio, motion pic- 
tures, journalism, public relations, 
press photography and _ television. 
Closing date for applications is March 
15. For further information, write 
Melvin Brodshaug, Dean, Boston 
University, School of Public Rela- 
tions and Communications, 84 Exeter 
Street, Boston 16. 


FINANCE HANDBOOK 


The new handbook, Financial Ac- 
counting for Local and State School 
Systems, will soon be available 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Under 
the direction of Fred F. Beach, U. S. 
Office of Education, this book is the 
result of two years cooperative work 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, the Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials, the 
Council of Chief State School Off- 
cers, the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA, and the Office of Edu- 
cation. It deals with recommended 
uniform practices of school finance 
accounting and budgeting. 


Within the DAVI Family 


New York State 
The New York State Audio-Visual 


Council held its annual winter meeting 
at Syracuse, electing Warren A. Rus- 
sell, Kingston public schools, presi- 
dent; Clare Armstrong, Niagara public 
schools, vice president; Toby Venner, 
Yorktown Heights public schools, sec- 


_ retary; and Luella Snyder, Syracuse 


University, treasurer. 

The Council voted to establish an 
“annual service award” to the person 
or persons contributing the most to the 
growth of audio-visual education in 
New York State during any year. 


Oregon Topics 


Gerald Wallace, superintendent of 
the Pocatello (Idaho) public schools 
where an experiment in closed-circuit 
TV is in progress, gave the banquet 
address at a meeting of the Oregon 
Audio-Visual Association in Corvallis 
January 26-27. His topic: “We Learn 
With TV.” 

Other conference discussions were 
“Oregon Contributions to AV Teach- 


_ ing,” and two panels, “Light Control,” 


and “How to Do It Techniques.” 

Mrs. Cleo Peck, Portland, is chair- 
man for OAVA’s first spring meeting 
planned as a panel program during the 
Oregon Education Association meeting 
in Portland March 14. Ron Hunt, Edu- 
cational Consultant for Standard Oil 
of California, will be moderator. 


MAVA Spring Meeting 


The Michigan Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion spring conference meets in Sagi- 


naw May 3 and 4. 
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...now let’s pick the right 16mm sound projector 


Educational leaders who know the value 
of films as a teaching tool know, too, 
how important the right projector is. 

Here are some of the questions they 
ask—and answers that can help you 
make a wise choice. 


1. Is it easy to set up? You'll want 
a machine that can be handled confi- 
dently by many people, including inex- 
perienced operators. Try the Kodascope 
Pageant 16mm Sound Projector. Hinged 
reel arms, with attached drive belts, fold 
quickly into place. Even a novice can 
follow the threading path, printed on 
the machine. This makes for smooth, 
sure starts ... every time. 


2. Are the pictures bright and 
sharp? You don’t have to be satisfied 
with washed-out pictures, even in hard- 
to-darken rooms. The Pageant’s special 
Super-40 Shutter puts 40% more light 
on the screen at sound speed than ordi- 
nary shutters. You get sharp images, full 
of sparkle and important detail .. . the 


kind of pictures that catch and hold at- 
tention on the screen. 


3. Can it use the full range of 
sound on the track? Sound-track 
sound, not projector noise, is what you 
want. And you get just that from a 
Pageant because you have a complete 
sound system—true-rated amplifier, well- 
baffled speaker, and separate base and 
treble controls. And the Pageant’s nylon 
gears give you whisper-quiet operation. 


4. Is it always ready when and 
where wanted? Pageants are /ubri- 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 
16mm Sound Projectors and tell me who can give me a demonstration. | 


NAME TITLE 


cated for life. This ends the most com- 
mon cause of breakdown and keeps 
maintenance to a minimum. And a 
Pageant is easily portable—ready for use 
anywhere, at a moment’s notice. 

For a complete demonstration of how 
a Pageant can help you make the most 
of every showing, visit a nearby Kodak 
Audio-Visual dealer. Or write us for de- 
tails. No obligation, either way. 


P.S. With the addition of Kodak’s exclu- 
sive Bi-Focal Lens Converter, any Pageant 
can be used in a small or large room and still 
provide the right-sized screen image. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 3-22) 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ORGANIZATION 


STREET. 
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OQ OF THE NOTABLE EVIDENCES 
of growth in the field of educa- 
tional radio and television is to be 
found in the increasing volume of new 
literature as it emerges each year.” 


With this introduction to the Radio 
and Television Bibliography recently 
published by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, concrete evidence follows in 
the form of a briefly annotated list of 


150 books replacing older works in 
these allied fields. 


Gertrude Broderick, radio-TV edu- 
cation specialist in the U.S. Office of 
Education, has here assembled a most 
workable tool for classroom teachers 
and educators vitally concerned with 
the role of the newer media of instruc- 
tion. Except for standard works, all 
titles described in this pamphlet have 
appeared during the past ten years. 
The various headings indicate the 
wide scope of the publication: general 
— historical, socio - psychological, 
management, advertising, vocational ; 
program techniques—vwriting, direct- 
ing, producing; educational uses — 
audio-visual, radio, and television; 
scripts and plays; technical aspects; 
periodicals; sources of general in- 
formation. 

Two features which add greatly to 
the helpfulness of the bibliography 
are its index and its generous use of 
cross references and analytics. Avail- 
able from the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. for 50 
cents. 

Other recent television publications 
follow. 


Television Is Yours: How to Take 
Good Care of It. National Asso- 
ciation for Better Radio and 
Television, 882 Victoria Ave., 
Los Angeles 5. 55 p. $1. 


Some pertinent facts on the me- 
dium of television and its role in our 
society are high-lighted in this man- 
ual, The “ABC’s of the FCC” are 
briefly presented as a guide to the 


citizen who wants to do something 
other than bemoan the unfortunate 
aspects of telecasting. Keynoting the 
pamphlet is a quote from the chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission, who says: “Too few 
people are aware that they have a 
right to demand that broadcasting 
stations serve their needs, wants, and 
interests.” Steps that may be taken 
by citizen groups are: forming lis- 
tener-viewer groups; evaluating pro- 
grams; making surveys; and, making 
their voices heard. 

The materials on children and tele- 
vision is of particular interest to 
teachers, delving as it does, into tele- 
vision and juvenile delinquency, 
children’s programs, and the teaching 
of discrimination. An up-to-date and 
varied bibliography is appended, with 


many suggestions for further reading.’ 


Survey of Educational Television Pro- 
grams Over Commercial Sta- 
tions: School Year, 1955-56, pre- 
pared by Gertrude G. Broderick. 
National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, 
1771 N St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 1956. 60 p. 


This compilation serves as a keen 
index to the educational purposes 
served by commercial television out- 
lets. It represents returns from about 
50 percent of the stations canvassed. 
Four items of information are sup- 
plied for each program listed: loca- 
tion, station, and sponsor; program 


title and format; subject area; and 


purpose. Although little analysis is 
made of the findings, the introduction 
does offer some salient facts in the 
field, such as types of agencies pro- 
ducing or cooperating in program 
production; similarity of purposes in 
programs (notably adult education 
and public relations); a variety of 
subject matter; and the healthy in- 
dication of cooperative working re- 
lationships between commercial sta- 
tions and schools. 


Educational Television Motion Pic- 
tures: 1956 Catalog. NET Serv- 
ice, Audio-Visual Center, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 151 p. 


This catalog, reported briefly in an- 
other section of Aupio-VisuaL IN- 
STRUCTION for February 1957, “de- 
scribes 538 educational television 
programs available to schools, organ- 
izations and individuals for non-tele- 
vision and non-theatrical use. The 
catalog will be kept current by the 
periodic publication of supplements 
and cumulative revisions.” Obviously, 
this compilation extends the domain 
of the television screen to a much 
wider area of use, unrestricted by the 
inflexibility. of time schedules and the 
still relative scarcity of TV receivers 
in the classroom. Data includes series 
information, subject headings, and 
complete program annotations. Gives 
the audio-visual educator a rich 
source of film materials to supple- 
ment the usual channels of supply. 


Television in Our Schools. The Joint 
Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1955. 
62 p. 50 cents. 


On June 27 and 28, a group of 50 
administrators, educational television 
practitioners, and representatives of 
interested national organizations par- 
ticipated in a seminar dealing with 
the philosophy, administration and 
financing of in-school telecasting. 
This brochure is a transcript of the 
proceedings, making available in de- 
tail to those not present the thought- 
ful comments of a variety of edu.- 
cators. The following are some of the 
questions considered: How are school 
programs administered? Can 
in-school programs be made educa- 
tionally effective? Can in-school pro- 
gramming be used to help in the so- 
lution of those problems caused by 
rapidly increasing enrollments? Can 
it help improve classroom teaching? 


Other New Listings 


“A Direct Approach to the Study of 
Listening,” by Gertrude 
English Journal 46:20-27; Janu- 
ary 1957. 


In this classroom experiment on lis- 
tening the role of recordings is an 
important one. Records used were 
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played according to a predetermined 
order of difficulty. Testing procedures 
followed the listening exercises. A 
“listening” laboratory was established 
as an adjunct to the classroom activi- 
ties. Besides exploring the possibil- 
ities of audio-visual aids in this proj- 
ect, the article, because of its con- 
crete suggestions, also commends 
itself to examination by those con- 
cerned with instructional materials. 


“The Use of Recordings in High 
School English Classes,” by John 
T. Muri. English Journal 46:32- 
39, January 1957. 


Every audio-visual director will 
want to examine the findings of the 
survey conducted in 1955-56 by the 
Committee on Recordings of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
The recording as a teaching tool is 
analyzed objectively by the partici- 
pants in this survey, and, for once, 
the audio-visual aid about which 
everybody talks and nearly no one 
does anything is helped by useful and 
practical suggestions. As a checklist 
of holdings alone, the survey will be 
of considerable value in rounding out 
collections of records suitable for 
English teachers. The frank statement 
of difficulties encountered in playing 
records should be a challenge to 
audio-visual departments. The sum- 
mary of suggestions and observations 
contains really fruitful thought on 
methodology in the classroom use of 
the recording. 


[N 


How To Make Better Color Pictures. 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 1956. 
88 p. 75 cents. 


This useful brochure deals with the 
arts and skills of photography and the 
making of color pictures “with high- 
speed Anscochrome film.” It intro- 
duces its subject by discussing the 
basic essentials for color photography 
—film, camera, and light. Chapter 
headings include: “Secrets of Correct 
Exposure,” “Lighting Contrast and 
Color Fidelity,” “Color Photography 
Indoors,” “Other Types of Color 
’hotography,” and, a presentation of 

lm processing. 


Instructional Television System 
Helps Student Teachers Observe 
Classroom Teaching in Progress 


Dr. Ralph Gardner, Supervisor of 
Mathematics, Milne School, Al- 
bany, N. Y., explains scale draw- 
ing to seventh grade class as 
DAGE TV cameras “observe.” 


In a New York State College for 
Teachers classroom, student 
teachers see how Dr. Gardner 
conducts class, how pupils re- 
act, on closed-circuit TV monitor. 
Dr. Ralph Kenny, Professor of 
Education, lectures from his 
seat at observation console. 
He can select picture from 
any camera to show his class 
and other classes connected 
with control console. 


circuit system. 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany, uses actual class- 
room teaching in progress at adjoining Milne School as a “living 
laboratory”’ for student teachers. The future teachers observe every 
aspect of the teaching process as it happens—from instruction tech- 
niques to student reactions—with the aid of a DAGE T'V closed- 


This is just one of the limitless applications of closed-circuit televi- 
sion by DAGE TV. Get specific information on how you can utilize 
this versatile new teaching tool. Write DAGE TV, Dept. 1030. 


DAGE TELEVISION DIVISION 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
A Thompson Product 
In Canada, Distributed by Rogers Majestic Electronics, Ltd., Toronto. Ontario. 
Outside North America, Write C. O. Brandes, Inc., 4900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Mental Health Motion Pictures. 1956 
Supplement to A Selective Guide, 
1952. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Public Health Service. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 80 p. 30 


cents. 


Film topics covered are: Child and 
Family; Marriage; Mental Health and 
Schools — Teachers; Mental Health 
and Schools—Students; Mental 
Health Problems; Physiology of Hu- 


man Reproduction; miscellaneous 
topics. Principal distributors of the 
films are listed at the back of the 
catalog. Also included are the names 
and addresses of agencies designated 
as state mental and health authorities. 


A Catalogue of United Nations 
Films, Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, New 
York, N. Y. Revised edition, 
1955. 


Forty-four pages of film descrip- 
tions with picture illustrations. 
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Having Trouble With Uneven Floor? 


SELF-ADJUSTING 
PROJECTOR TABLE 


$44.95 to $59.95 


Drop Card For Dealer In Your 
Vicinity 
Manufactured by 


MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


3310 EAST ROXBORO ROAD, N.E. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


THE MILLER 


adjusts to the unevenness of the floor 


FRENCH - - - FRENCH - - - FRENCH 


=} @ NOW A NEW 
‘| ASPECTS deFRANCE |: 
FRENCH LANGUAGE 
MOTION PICTURE 
T E R R E 
Fa 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON 
“1 AUDIO-VISUAL 
"| MATERIALS 
CONSULTATION BUREAU 
=| WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 
Z DETROIT 2 MICHIGAN | 5 
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(Continued from page 75) 

The State Department, too, the 
teacher learns from the article on 
Washington’s international role, has 
a worthwhile presentation which out- 
lines how foreign policy is made and 
discusses how young Americans can 
prepare themselves for careers in the 
foreign service. Among the centers 
for studying other countries described 
in this article are the Pan American 
Union and Islamic Center. (Both of- 
fer programs on advance request.) 
The latter is the only religious and 
cultural center of Moslem faith in 
North America. 

Miss Exton knows the ins and outs 
on how to approach your congress- 
man, and the unusual services he 
sometimes performs for his constitu- 
ents. (You might even get your pic- 
ture taken with him.) Many of her 
tips have value because they alert 
the reader what to look for; hence 
the student gets more out his trip; 
and the teacher makes better prepara- 
tions in advance. With foreknowledge 
of the art treasures assembled under 
the capitol dome, for instance, the 
teacher may want to conduct a pre- 
study of the canvasses and statues, 
find out who the artists were, and 
what they wanted to depict. 

In a creative approach, the author 
bases her fifth article on the thesis 
that a good way to learn early Amer- 
ican history is to visit the homes 
associated with George Washington 
and through them build a truer, more 
human image of our first president, 
and a clearer picture of life as it 
was lived then. Thus she first takes 
the reader through the mansion and 
grounds at Mount Vernon and later 
to other points in nearby Virginia, 
less known, but intimately connected 
with Washington’s life. 

Described are the objects Wash- 
ington was accustomed to seeing; the 
rooms where he slept and sat at meals 
with his wife, Martha; the pew in 
which he worshipped; the tavern 
where he passed the time with La- 
Fayette, George Mason, and the fiery 
Patrick Henry; his mother’s cottage; 
and the plantation he bequeathed to 
his step-granddaughter, Nelly Custis 
upon her marriage; until, as the au- 


thor writes, “memories of the stern 
general pale and you gain insight 
into Washington’s human side.” 
After reading this article, most 
teachers will want to add the extra 
two days the author recommends for 
these trips. As in the other articles, 
contacts, visiting hours, and admis- 
sion prices are given in careful de- 


tail. 
* * 


But what of preparing your stu- 
dents for this “granddaddy” of all 
field trips. To the audio-visual di- 
rector who has expanded the services 
of his department to include trips 
(see Roberts and Bloss article on 
page 68) this is a topic of especial 
value. Nor has the author neglected 
it. 

She lists publications for orienta- 
tion (with prices), directs the reader 
to still other sources, and describes 
methods of orientation used in sev- 
eral schools. 

Granted that planning these trips 
and the negotiations involved are 
sometimes so complicated that out- 
side organizations take a hand (such 
as the YMCAs of Albert Lea, Austin, 
and Winona, Minnesota, the Crescent 
Hill Woman’s Club of Louisville, 
Kentucky), Miss Exton nevertheless 
cautions against blindly taking a 
package tour planned to the last de- 
tail by a commercial agency. Consid- 
eration should be given, she thinks, 
to the educational values in plan- 
ning, budgeting, transportation, pub- 
licity, and keeping records which 
students will derive from making 
many of the arrangements themselves. 

Some second thoughts are also in 
order about timing these trips, both 
as to month and grade level. The au- 
thor lists as tantalizing alternatives to 
the peak tourist months of April and 
May—trips planned around Citizen- 
ship Day (September 17) which com- 
memorates the signing of the Consti- 
tution; Washington’s Birthday; 
Veterans Day or Memorial Day for 
services at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery; or the Peace Pageant at Christ- 
mas time. 

Making the trip during the junior 
year instead of just before gradua- 
tion will leave the last year for fol- 
lowup activities, Miss Exton points 
out. This will be an especially happy 
circumstance, if, as is true in some 
localities, orientation for the trip is 
begun early in junior high school. 
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Motion pictures projected by the superb Super 
Stylists have a “‘you-are-there” quality that stimu- 
lates thinking and learning. There is a model for 
every need, every size audience, every budget. 
Ampro's quarter-century-plus of specialization in 
the audio-visual field offers maximum assurance of 
smooth performance, long life, incomparable value. 


Super Stylist-8 

Combines low price with quality performance. 7.5-watt 
amplifier provides added volume for true-fidelity sound. 
8-inch Alnico-5 permanent magnet speaker mounted in 
lift-off case cover. Up to 1000 watts illumination. Coated 


Super Stylist-10 
To accommodate variable sized audiences. 10-watt ampli- 
fier and 10-inch Alnico-5 P.M. speaker........... $479.50 


Super Stylist-i2 
Two-case design for largest audiences. 12-inch Alnico-5 
speaker mounted in acoustically-balanced matched 


\ | \ 
() A Subsidiary of 
CORPORATION 1345 Diversey Parkway ~- Chicago 14, Illinois 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
AMPRO “CLASSIC” 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


TWO-SPEED : Wi igation, pl information on the 
TAPE RECORDER obligation, please send me infor 


Versatility unlimited! © Ampro Super Stylist Projectors 
© Apr Clas Tape Reorder 

mec Electro- Name of my authorized Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer 
Magnetic “Piano-Key” 


Controls; Automatic Name 
Selection Indicator 

and many other con- School 
venience features. Address. 


6”x 9” Alnico-5 P.M. speaker. . $257.50 
City Zone State 
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Materials 
and 


Equipment 


SPONSORED FILMS 


Don’t Skid Yourself (13 minutes, 
sound, free loan). Illustrates safe 
winter driving practices on snow and 
ice-covered highways. Photographed 
on frozen Pine Lake in Wisconsin, 
this film documents the annual skid 
tests conducted by the National Safety 
Council. Included are such questions 
as how fast a car can be turned on ice 
without skidding, how far does it 
take to stop a car on ice and on snow 
with different types of winterized tires 
and tire chains. Available from the 
public education department of Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford, 
Conn., or through any local Aetna 
representative. 

A Changing Liberia (22 minutes, 
sound, color, free loan). Pictures the 
new Liberia while telling the family 
story of a young worker on a rubber 
plantation. The film shows new eco- 
nomic developments, hospitals, 
schools, homes; visualizes the opera- 
tions of the rubber industry from the 
tilling of the land to the tapping of 
the latex five years later. Highlights 
the blending of the Western culture 
and the older tribal customs in this 
self-governing African republic 
founded in 1847 by freed American 
slaves. Sponsored by the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co.., the film is avail- 
able for return postage from Associa- 
tion Films at any of four addresses: 
Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J.; 561 
Hillgrove Ave., LaGrange, IIll.; 799 
Stevenson St., San Francisco, Calif.: 


1108 Jackson St., Dallas, Texas. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Living in Australia and the Pacific 
Islands. A series of four color film- 
strips designed to supplement any 
basic study of Australia and the Pa- 
cific Islands. Approximately 65 
frames each, with captions. The titles 
are: Living in Australia, showing 
cities and rural industries, agricul- 
ture, and population distributions; 
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Living in New Zealand, showing rural 
and urban life, and the importance of 
rural industries to manufacturing and 
trade; Living in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, showing coastal variations, nat- 
ural vegetation, croplands, and cities ; 
The South Pacific Islands and Ant- 
arctica, showing types of islands, the 
local economics, and the importance 
of these islands in world affairs. In- 
cludes 7 frames on Antarctica explor- 
ations. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 
Ill. $19 for series of 4, or $6 each. 
World History — Prehistoric Man 
Through the River Cultures, a series 
of four color filmstrips which trace by 
picture and commentary the progress 
of man from prehistoric times 
through the rise and fall of the an- 
cient civilizations of Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. Using overview, maps, and 
summary questions, the four film- 
strips are: The Old Stone Age (33 fr), 
from the earliest beginning of man 
to the Cro-Magnon man; The New 
Stone Age (39 fr), from the hunter 
to farmer developments — including 
examples of New Stone Age men liv- 
ing in the world of today; The River 
Cultures—Egypt (46 fr), describing 
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this early civilization influenced by 
the special conditions of the Nile Val- 
ley, and noting its contributions to 
our present culture; The River Cul- 
tures—Mesopotamia (45 fr), describ- 
ing the Sumerian, Phoenician, He- 
brew, Aramean, Assyrian, Chaldean, 
Persian cultures in the Tigris-Eu- 
phrates area, and noting some of their 
contributions to our civilization. So- 
ciety For Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. $21 
for series of 4, or $5.50 each. 

Epic of Man, a series of color film- 
strips with accompanying texts, 
drawn from Life’s pictorial essays of 
the same title. Five filmstrips have re- 
cently been released. Man Inherits the 
Earth, Stone Age People of Today, 
The Dawn of Religion, A Stone Age 
Faith Today, and A Mesolithic Age 
Today. Each filmstrip has about 60 
frames and is accompanied with a 
reprint from Life. Classroom teachers 
who have enriched their clipping files 
and bulletin boards with the original 
essays will find these filmstrips effec- 
tive for group motivation, individual 
study and group reports. Life Film- 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. $6 each, or $5 each when 


four or more are ordered. 


On Norwegian Import—Domestic Products 


The following paragraphs are written 
in the first person as evidence that 
these are my own opinions based on 
my use of the equipment, and not 
necessarily the opinions of DAVI. 


—WILLIAM H. Kinc 


Bell and Howell 16mm Camera, 
Model 200EE. 1 have had the oppor- 
tunity of using this new camera in 
which the electric eye automatically 
sets the diaphram. Admittedly I had 
been skeptical when I read the litera- 
ture which stated that perfect ex- 
posure would be obtained automati- 
cally. My own experience had been 
mostly with still cameras. Thus my 
successful results with this camera 
should be no more than what can be 
expected by the classroom teacher on 
his first try. 

While the price of $289.95 seems 
a little high, the fact that the teacher 
is practically assured of success, as 
far as exposure is concerned, makes 
the price “in line” for the average 


school. I believe that this camera is 
one answer to the school that is inter- 
ested in “taking movies,” and wants 
to provide a high chance of initial 
success for its interested teachers. 
Tandberg Tape Recorder. Recently 
the Tandberg Tape Recorder was 
available to our Center for extensive 
use and demonstration. This is a 
Norwegian-built product that has im- 
pressed me very favorably, especially 
as it provided unusually satisfactory 
results at three speeds. It is light 


. weight, easy to use, and the fidelity 


is excellent. This machine, contrary 
to the common practice, has just been 
reduced in price. 

I do not care to take issue on the 
relative merits of buying American 
or foreign-made products, since here 
—as with other tape recorders—the 
primary criteria are whether the ma- 
chine can do the job in the schools 
and whether the equipment can be 
properly serviced by competent audio- 


(See page 94) 
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When Johnny flips the switch 
" VICT OR GUARDOMATIC SAFETY FILM TRIPS 


go into action 


With Victor’s exclusive Guardomatic Safety Film Trips always on the job, 
your films are completely safe. Valuable films are safeguarded so your 

film budget can go toward building a finer film library, rather than 
buying replacement film. This Victor feature increases projector usage 
because it builds teacher and student operator confidence. 


Check att these advantages of Victor 16mm Projectors: 

1. Easy 1-2-3 threading and operation 

2. Hi-Lite optical system for maximum screen brilliance 

3. Sapphire-tipped shuttle for longer service 

4. Lubrimatic Oil System with one-spot filling 

5. Still picture, reverse, power rewind, and many others 
Send for detailed literature today! 


Dept. IM-37, Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. 
New York — Chicago 


Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 


AFFILIATED WITH THE KALART COMPANY INC., PLAINVILLE, CONN. 


MAGNASCOPE Y200 seoees PROJECTOR SILENT 16 1600 ARC PROJECTOR 
Enlarges microscope STA 2000’ ree! capacity. Meets the needs for 
specimens, projects set up, Rheostat speed showings 

t on screen or always ey Right control. Remote audiences. 
tabletop. classroom he ight? control for forward- Portable, and UL 
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Improve the picture on the screen... 


G-E PROJECTION LAMP 


behind the scene 


2 co You get more out of your projector—slide 
or movie—when you put a General Electric 
projection lamp into it. You can especially 
enhance the performance of older projec- 
tors by replacing the old lamp with a new 
improved G-E lamp. Here are some of the 
reasons why you can expect best results 
from your projector—old or new—when 
you use G-E projection lamps: 

e Higher gas pressure and mechanically 
formed filaments increase light output, 
increase lamp life, provide more uniform 
light on the screen. 


© Safety fuse prevents damage to projec- 
tor socket and protects circuit fuse. 

e Correct for color and black and white. 

@ Finest, most complete line. 

See your local General Electric Photo 
Lamp supplier —he will aid you in the 
selection of the proper lamps for all your 
projection equipment. Photo Lamp Dept., 
General Electric, Nela Park, Cleve. 12, O. 


| 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


= Arc Projectors, Anyone? half an hour they were repeating the 
a Frances P. Carney, director of the inaugural scene. 
department of audio-visual aids for 
the Fitchburg (Massachusetts) public 
a schools reports that they have two ee 7 
35mm Acme-Simplex arc projectors 
which they would like to trade for 


16mm projectors. If interested, write Arcus Cameras, INc. took action 


directly to Mi in January to become a division of 
Koper Sylvania Products Inc. New address: 
Technical First Argus Cameras, Division of Sylvania, 
NBC and CBS both used video tape _— Electric Products Inc., 405 Fourth 
; at the inaugural swearing in; within Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
94 
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visual dealers. My own experience 
warrants the suggestion that you at 
least have a demonstration of the 
Tandberg Tape Recorder. 

A-V Equipment in Use with Classes 
for the Mentally Retarded. Some prac- 
tical questions have been raised with 
us: What types of audio-visual equip- 
ment are most useful in classes for 
mentally retarded children? Does AV 
equipment help the teachers of these 
classes as much and in the same way 
as it helps other teachers? Some of 
our readers may have had experience 
from which to offer suggestions and 
opinion. 

Boyd Nelson, head of the office of 
special education for the New Jersey 
state department of education, says 
that from his experience the opaque 
projector is one of the most valuable 
pieces of equipment to be used in 
classes of this type. Maurice Four- 
acre, chairman of the department of 
special education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, considers the 
motion picture and filmstrip pro- 
jectors most effective if appropriate 
materials are available, but concedes 
that teacher skill is an important var- 
iable. How do you feel about these 
statements ? 

Stereophonic Sound. As you know, 
a number of companies are now pro- 
ducing and distributing stereophonic 
playback units. 

As an audio-visual specialist, what 
are your feelings about stereophonic 
sound in relation to the school pro- 
gram? Does it have a place? If so, 
at which age levels and in which sub- 
ject matter areas do you believe that 
most use will be made of this equip- 
ment? 

This column would be interested 
in receiving comments from any of 
you who have used these units in your 
schools or who plan to do so. Sharing 
experiences—both successful and un- 
successful ones — will be mutually 
beneficial. 

Your Questions, Your Suggestions. 
What questions have you, the reader, 
about present or future audio-visual 
equipment? What type of information 
can we provide which will be of inter- 
est and help? Please address your 
questions to: William H. King, Co- 
ordinator, Audio-Visual Education, 
State Department of Education, Jer- 
sey & Lalor Streets, Trenton, N. J. 
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THREE NEW FILMS 


Carpet Under Every Classroom (17 
minutes, sound, black and _ white, 
$100). Presents a school library, two 
librarians, and their many ways of 
supporting the secondary school pro- 
gram. Marion Hoch, herself a librar- 
ian, has produced a fine visualization 
of this basic principle: “Throughout 
the day the librarian uses every means 
at her disposal to guide and develop 
the interests of young people.” 

By showing one day in the library 
of a 600-pupil high school and by 
following two librarians in their re- 
sourceful and creative participation 
in the school program, this film makes 
explicit the multiple services a library 
can render when it is a vital student 
center, well equipped and adequately 
staffed. Implicit is the need for a func- 
tional philosophy and financial sup- 
port. 

Librarians’ activities shown include 
free reading periods for students; re- 
sources services to staff, students, and 
guest speakers; construction of bul- 


letin boards, displays, exhibits; work- 
ing with clubs and special groups; 
visiting classes to anticipate needs; 
and helping the students themselves 
to prepare library exhibits or to ren- 
der library services to others—all this 
as an integral part of the school’s 
program. Here is a library that pro- 
vides a stimulating carpet under every 
classroom. Available from Marion 
Hoch, 30 Grace Ave., Great Neck, 

Proud Years (Center for Mass 
Communication, 28 minutes, sound, 
black and white, $125). An unusual 
film primarily for its subject—elderly 
people who have learned to overcome 
the handicaps of strokes, fractured 
bones, and other old-age disabilities. 
This film points up the fact that more 
persons are reaching their 70th and 
80th birthdays, and by showing some 
of the optimism of people in later 
years and their day-to-day problems, 
it encourages better understanding 
and positive actions. Of concern to 
adults interested in practical ways to 
help elderly parents lead useful lives, 
this is a stimulating film for social 


agencies, church, school, or medical 
groups. Center for Mass Communica- 
tion, Columbia University Press, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 25. 

Three R’s Plus (McGraw-Hill Text- 
Films, 27 minutes, sound, black and 
white, $110, color $220). As its title 
suggests, this is an overview of the 
elementary school program. Original- 
ly produced for the Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, Educational Association, the 
film uses natural classroom scenes to 
present a comprehensive program— 
not only the three R’s but also the 
extra-curricular activities afforded in 
music, dramatics and _self-govern- 
ment. Phonics, reading readiness, 
number concepts, current events, citi- 
zenship, language arts, science, and 
the program provisions for exception- 
al children are among the topics 
briefly treated. 

The scope of this film is well suited 
for use with PTA or civic groups or 
with pre-service teachers as a broad 
presentation of modern aims and 
teaching methods in the elementary 
school. McGraw-Hill Text-films, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


NEW FILM 


11 minutes 

16mm sound-color 
Sale $100.00 

Rent $5.00 

for 3 day period 
Order Today! 


BULLETIN 
B OARDS Ayan effective teaching device 


* 
THE FILM YOU’VE ASKED FOR 


This film gives suggestions for the planning and organization of creatively designed bulletin 
boards. Twelve different bulletin boards are used to provide a variety of examples. The collec- 
tion of different materials illustrated could be used to create interesting backgrounds for any type 
of display. The film also takes you into a classroom where children and teacher are discussing 


and planning a bulletin board. Then it shows the children arranging one. Anyone interested in 
bulletin boards who needs inspiration and motivation will want to use Bulletin Boards: an Effect- 
ive Teaching Device It can be used with students at any level from elementary through high school 
and college, and for pre-service and in-service teacher training. 


@ DIRECTED BY REINO RANDALL Associate Professor of Art Central Washington College 


OTHER FILMS + Children are Creative, 10 min. color-sound, sale $100.00, rent $500 + Art 
Begins at Home, Boy Creates Toy, Crayon Resist, Holiday Art, Monotype Prints, Torn Paper; each 
film 5 min. color-sound, sale $60.00, rent $3.00. 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 Delongpre Avenue Hollywood 28, California 
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educationa! 


editorial-FLOYDE E. BROOKER 


N OUR MORNING MAIL is a flyer an- 
I nouncing an “educational tooth 
brushing kit.” It comes in two sizes, 
the junior for grades four to six; the 
regular, grades seven and up. To be 
sure, it contains helpful informa- 
tion about dental health; yet this 
is a good example of how the word, 
“educational,” is tacked to al! man- 
ner of merchandise, items, and pres- 
entations, presumably to make them 
more palatable to the public. 

This is an old practice harking 
back to the days when Ten Nights in 
a Barroom and Uncle Tom’: Cabin 
were labeled “educational” to get 
by a puritanical tradition which 
looked askance at the drama. Barnum 
used the same label for his bearded 
ladies, two-headed calves, and half- 
men-half-women. 

It is difficult sometimes to pin 
down the exact meanings of words 
such as “educational,” and “educa- 
tion,” which mean different things 
to different people. In my office this 
morning I was given these three defi- 
nitions for the term “education,” 
“learning to think,” “learning to solve 
the problems of life,” and “cultivat- 
ing one’s mind.” And while we might 
assume that one who has a cultivated 
mind has learned to think and thus 
is capable of solving his problems, 
yet one definition has distinctly 
pragmatic overtones, another cultur- 
al ones. 

But let us assume that education 
means schooling — the impartation 
and acquisition of learning that is 
offered in an organized fashion by 
formal institutions. This, we believe, 
is the meaning of education as com- 
monly held by the American public; 
it is education in this sense which the 
American people have historically 
looked to as the best possible means 
of solving the problems of our times 
and as a necessary base for our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Education in this sense is also a 
major task. Teaching the real mean- 
ing and application of fractions and 
of quantity; developing citizenship, 
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cultural appreciation, or vocational 
skills—these are not achievements of 
a day. They require years of sympa- 
thetic and understanding work with 
individuals. 

The process of education in this 
sense can be said to have three basic 
characteristics: it moves consciously 
from the known to the unknown; it 
moves by steps carefully graduated in 
terms of the individual learner; it 
moves along predetermined and rec- 
ognized lines to socially accepted 
ends. 

These characteristics are important 
for us; they are the hallmarks by 
which the educational process is rec- 
ognized. The training, skill, and ex- 
perience required to understand and 
apply these principles are the very 
heart of the teaching profession. 

lf, then, we have achieved a satis- 
factory definition for the term “edu- 


cation” let us look at the word, 


“educational,” which, it appears, has 
lost its pure meaning as the adjective 
deriving from the noun, “education.” 

All of us are interested in many 
things. We pause and study the latest 
development in a new building as it 
rises from its excavation. We like to 
see motion pictures of faraway places, 
underwater scenes, lovemaking. These 
are all educational; they do pertain to 
education. You could add burlesque, 
radio, TV programs, penny arcades, 
con games, and gambling. In terms of 
the individuals involved perhaps all 
of these things are educational. 

But let’s recognize them for what 
they are, random presentations that 


appeal for short intervals to our © 


whims, desires, and drives. They are 
not planned in terms of “adding up;” 
and hardly along predetermined lines 
to socially accepted ends. At best they 
are scattered bits of learning which 
the individual may or may not be 
able to integrate into a whole. Our 
screens, our platforms, and our ros- 
trums can present “educational” pro- 
grams from now until kingdom come, 
and no one will be assured of an edu- 
cation as a result. 


= 


The basic problems of our times— 
the conscious development of char- 
acter, the creation of, and creatively 
adapting social sciences as we have 
already done in the physical sciences, 
the development of the understand- 
ings and loyalties requisite for a con- 
tinuing world peace—these are prob- 
lems the solution of which will de- 
pend on education. 

If we continue to confuse education 
with “educational” we may well for- 
feit the birthright of American youth 
—the kind of learning that will enable 
him to solve his private problems as 
a person, and as a leader, face those 
confronting his times. 

In fact we may already have gone 
a long way in this direction. As one 
parent complains: “In terms of fac- 
tual information and what’s going on 
in the world, our kids are a lot 
smarter than we were at their age, I 
suppose because the current events 
period of our schooldays can’t com- 
pete with modern TV. But what wor- 
ries me about kids nowadays is that 
if you give them a simple concept 
they can’t seem to handle it.” 

Listening and watching a news pre- 
sentation over television is undoubt- 
edly “educational.” The interpreta- 
tion of the facts given, the integration 
of this experience with past experi- 
ence, the application of these facts in 
terms of action—this is education. 
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As new in design — as 
modern in concept 
as the new 
ranch type 


PROJECTOR that has all of 
TOMORROW’S FEATURES TO-DAY... 
A combination 35mm filmstrip and 2 x 2 slide Projector —500-Watt Fan cooled 


@ Completely LIGHT TIGHT lamp house © AUTOMATIC take-up reel 
Not a ray of light can escape. The exclusive Viewlex No more threading. Completely automatic take-up 
Light-Multiplier optical system provides more effec- accepts film from projector channel and avtomati- 
tive illumination than ever before possible. cally winds it neatly. 

© Vertical FAN MOUNTING behind lamp = @ Built-in OPTICAL ENLARGING Pointer 
For the first time cold air is drawn FIRST over the It’s more than a pointer. Emphasizes by enlarging 
film plane, then past the condensers against the the area you want even larger then the pro- 
lamp and then immediately forced out the side grills. jected image. Fixes attention on details under 

discussion. 
’ 

And there’s MORE! Other VIEWLEX Projectors from 

NEW Simplified Threading. One turn click stop for 150 to 1000 Watts 


All aluminum castings. F/2.8, 3, 5, 7, 9 and 


single and double frame — vertical and horizontal. Pvlesd from $39.25 to $238.50 
11-inch lenses available. Guaranteed for a Lifetime. = 
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Dr. Theodore Mueller 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Mich. 


RCA VICTOR 
TAPE RECORDERS 


The Judicial 
Model 7TR3 


Because, as Dr. Mueller says, ““Trouble-free 
operation is essential for the success of our 
program” .. . the language laboratory of 
Wayne University chooses RCA Victor New 
Orthophonic Tape Recorders for week-in, 
week-out use by hundreds of students. 


Just name your school recording need... 
here’s the perfect machine for it! RCA’s ex- 
clusive Panoramic 3-Speaker System adds the 


RCA VICTOR 
“VICTROLA” 
STEREOTAPE PLAYER 


New Orthophonic high fidelity sound plus the 
breathtaking realism of brilliant stereophonic 
sound! All this in a compact duet of cases so 
easy to carry. And the “‘Victrola’’ Stereotape 
Player is simplicity itself to operate. Amplifier 
and speaker systems are critically balanced at 
the factory by RCA engineers whose skill 
assures you recording and listening of a 
quality you never thought possible from an 
instrument so completely portable, so reason- 
ably priced. Ask your RCA Victor dealer or 
mail the coupon. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION 


Model 8STP1 


Mail it today! 


magic touch of high fidelity. Simplified push- 
button control keyboard helps your teachers 
get professional results after a minute’s in- 
struction. Compact and easy to carry, with 
handsome and rugged case. Two-speed opera- 
tion gives great flexibility. Every important 
feature of a fine recorder is here . . . your RCA 
Victor dealer can show you, or the coupon 
brings you full details. 


And now... sound so rea/ 
a clasg can feel it! 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. p-39 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send free [_| Full Tape Recorder information 


[_] Booklet on use of Tape Recorders in education 
[_] Catalog of RCA Victor Tape recordings 


Name. Title 
of AMERICA School 
CAMDEN, N. J. Street 
Tmk(s) ® City State 


4 FREQUENCY RESPONSE... 
oat SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 
CONSTRUCTION. 
PARTICULARLY SUITABLE FOR 
wes We - = 
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